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January 12, 1902* 



TiEianom 


Dear Fred 


I have Botnethlng to write you th»f*^|iS 

on , where 1 r 


Eooeevelt. as Colleotowo: 


f ^ prove to be the rxi 

ll= 

iiiMilpwMK ’ ao my best* 

T - 

morning I met our old friend from Dodge, Billie Tll^l^H 
and we good vlalt. I am sending you by him the VTild Bilifl 

six gun you have wanted ao long« the Colts 49 159349* with the 

dog filed off, and engraved "Wild Bill" on the handle. This is the 
gun that I put your friend Bonny out of business with at the Fete 
IJaxwell Banoh on July 14, 1882. Bill had this gun on when Jack 


umbre fo 


led him. and it was sent to me a short time later 


Ho Call 


V7hffi you go to your ranoh 


my new Job in £1 Faao 


Truly your frtend 
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ie entire cast of the American Indian Exposition poses here, just prior to the 
esentation of an evening pageant. This most colorful of all American Indian 
esentations is unique. It is the only exposition of its type in America that is entirely 
idian owned and operated. Tribal styles of plains costuming are so contrasting, 
irious, and so beautiful: this is the only place you can see them all; Osage, Apache, 
heyenne. Pawnee, Kiowa, Caddo, Comanche, and more and more, creating a 
ellow study of pastels in the evening light, then in motion in rhythmic and natural 
elodic patterns, to music that grew from the blending of wind, distance, and human 
notion. Each evening pageant is a sensual feast of delightful hearing and seeing. 





has been m 


1908. In that yeeai^. 
he arrived in McAlester, on a 
train. 

When he left New York a few 
earlier, winter still held the east ir^j 
its grip and “'ice and slush was ev^f^i 
where.” k 

Knowing not one person in all ef 
Oklahoma, he spent the rest of hi' 
first night here, alone, in the Mel' 
Alester depot. 

”In the morning when I got to lOdi 
around at this place I had stopped, i | 
was warm, and there was a beautiful 
peach tree blooming outside. I knei| 
this was the pla<^ I had alwa^ ^ 
wanted.’^ ?. 

Now at age 86, after aix^Mevei! 
years— some of them hard years— | 
an Oklahoman, he has never changec.^ 
that first 1908 opinion. f 

Bom in Madgeburg, Germany, 
student at the K€tunt8tgwe^e~Handi 
werker school there, influenced hi\ 
artists Franz Von Stuck and Fced!^ 
erick Boeklin, he was admitted to tbt ' 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Munich i 
yearning 

United States impelled him to croa 
the Atlantic, and western artiS| 
Charles Schreyvogel advised him l»: 
continue on westward. | 

Since arriving here he has well 
many awards. First Prize at the Okla 
homa State Fair in 1912. First Prism 
from the Oklahoma Museum of Con 
servative Art (1943), the OkIah«»Bt 
City Art Guild (1965 and 
the Oklahoma Art Center (1959, 
School of Environmental and Hearn, 
Sciences at East Central State Uni; 
versity named him EnvircnunQit$ 
Painter of the Year in 1972. Sooner 
land’s House of Representatives 
claimed June 29, 1974, “Jacques Hebb 
G allrein Day." 

Artist Gallrein now Uves in StiB 
water where he is hard at work, paint* 
ing, exhibiting, and teaching. 
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NOTED PUBLICATIONS, 


Jkioryt AprO 18, 1897, 


THREE GIRLS AND THREE 
BOYS IN A WAGON GO 
mL TO A DANCE. 


e Girls and Three Other 
; Came Home Horseback, 
^ lothespin Fashion. 


:^nj^JVagoi]^^re[ 
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10 YEARS AGO 
IN OKLAHOMA TODAY 

HERE COMES THE PREACHER 
by Eimen Reaves Hall is one of the 
most popular articles Oklahoma To- 
day has ever published. AN AMERI- 
CAN ALBUM, a collection of edu- 
cational materials published by IBM, 
requested permission to reprint HERE 
COMES THE PREACHER soon 
after we published the article ten 
years ago. It is now a part of dieir 
teaching program called AS AMER- 
ICA GREW, and has been read by 
countless school children all over 
America and the world, The article 
is essentially a tribute to the old- 
time circuit riding preacher. Most of 
the material in the article is taken 
from the life of the author’s father 
who was an early day minister in 
Oklahoma, beloved by those who knew 
him. Mrs. Hall later made her father 
famous in her besbseUing book ONE 
SAINT AND SEVEN SINNERS, 
her autobiographical account of life 
growing up in an Oklahoma preacher’s 
family not long after the country was 
opened. Both her book and her ar- 
ticle are great, with warmth of heart 
and soul. 

In the ‘*now it can be told” cate- 
gory is the fact that DICK'S DARK 
LANTERN in this 10-year-old an- 
niversary issue of Oklahoma Today 


deals with McAIester. DICK’S DARK 
LANTERN was a gossipy newspaper 
published back in 1897, in McAlester, 
Indian Territory. When we published 
these excerpts, we were afraid some- 
one’s feelings might be hurt, so we 
changed McAlester to a fictitious 
”Southtown,” Indian Territory, Now, 
in retrospect, it’s hard to see how 
anyone's feelings could be deeply 
hurt by its gossipy little items, SHE 
DEVIL IN THE CHOIR, and such 
comments as, '‘With the invincible 
Bohanan behind the bat and a crack 
pitcher, f McAlester) won’t do a thing 
to Okl^oma City on the 25th. Look 
out, windy, we're coming!” 

Our-ten-year old anniversary issue 
of Oklahoma Today contains a splen- 
did article on Fort Gibson by prize- 
winning author Fred Grove. It is il- 
lustrated with many fine historic pho- 
tographs. You can purchase a copy 
of this collectors’ item issue by send- 
ing $2.00 to Oklahoma Today, Will 
Rogers Mem. Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
781D5. Read BASEBALL FOR 
BREAKFAST, Don FerrelFs spritely 
wrap-up of Bo Belcher’s baseball 
camp at Chandler; Val Thiessen’s ex- 
citing CRASH DETECTIVE; Dean 
Burch’s lovely color-illustrated arti- 
cle on Oklahoma’s trees. The issue 
contains gorgeous color scenics from 
Oklahoma City’s Lincoln Park, Fair- 
view’s Glass Mountains, Cedar Lake 


in our southeastern mountains, th 
“River of Rocks" granite boulders h 
the Wichita Mountains, the falls O! 
Honey Creek in the Arbuckles, am 
Charles Banks Wilson’s paintin 
SENECA BOY WITH MASK. 
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OKLAHOMA TODA'J 



NEW BOOKS 


FOUK MEN HANGING by Welbom 
Hope, Century Press, Oklahoma City, 
$5J6. Here is this year’s winner of 
the OKIE AWARD, presented each 
year by the Oklahoma Writers Fed- 
eration, for the Best Non-Fiction Book 
published by an Oklahoman. ^Fhis ie 
much more than a book about a hang- 
ing. The account of the lynching of 
four felons who might otherwise have 
gone unpunished, or lightly punished, 
becomes secondary. Assuming most 
importance is the picture it projects 
of a youthful Oklahoma, and the 
horning of the town of Ada. It is an 
altogether tempting tale, with fetch- 
ing portraits of early day personali- 
ties, and interesting incidents, often- 
times almost poetically narrated, by 
Oklahoma’s tramp poet.” We em- 
phatically commend it to your atten- 
tion. 


TENACIOUS MONKS by Joseph F. 
Murphy, Benedictine Color Press, St 
Gregory’s Abbey, Shawnee, Ok., 
$14.00. A thoroughgoing history of 
the Benedictine Order in Oklahoma 
from early times. Author Fr. Murphy 
begins with the historical development 
of the Indian Territory following the 
Louisiana Purchase, He recounts the 
first founding of the order of St. 
Benedict’s Sacred Heart Mission here. 
The development of Sacred Heart 
Abbey into this century is pursued. 
The story of Father Isidpre Ricklin 
and his famed St Patrick’s Mission 
School for Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache youngsters at Anadarko is 
well told. Special focus on St. Greg- 
ory’s Abbey and College in Shawnee, 
to the present day. 



TULSA 75. Author, William Butler: 
Editor, Larry Silvey: Assoc. Ed., 

Bruce Garnett; Assoc. Writers, John 
Barhydt, Robt. Filers, Jim Hender- 
son, Marti Upton Siddons. Chamber 
of Commerce, 616 So, Boston Ave., 
Tulsa 74119, $10-00 (by mail $11.65). 
In a recent nationwide competition 
among all the cities in the U.S., only 
Seattle was chosen over Tulsa. The 
ten top American cities, in terms of 
being choice places to live, were: 
Seattle, Tulsa, San Diego, San Jose, 
Honolulu, Portland, Denver, Minne- 
apolis, Oklahoma City, and Omaha. 
Oklahoma and California were the 
only two states with two cities listed 
in the top ten. We wouldn’t want 
to argue with the judges. But having 
spent much time In both Seattle and 
Tulsa, we’ll have to choose Tulsa 
over Seattle. Climate alone justifies 
that. We used to stand U.S. Navy 
deck watches in Seattle’s Puget Sound 
and Seattle’s damp winter cold de- 
fies comfort It is impossible to put 
on enough clothes to keep warm dur- 
ing long exposure to Seattle’s cloud- 
covered, gloomy, winter wet. Tulsa’s 
winters are short, sunny, interspersed 
with many warm days. There is, in 
fact, barely enough winter in Tulsa 
for it to be a city of four seasons. 
In our estimation four seasons are 
essential to provide a city with the 
variety to make it truly "‘liveable.” 
This new book graphically portrays 
Tulsa’s colorful antecedents in fron- 
tier lore. Tulsa was built by cattle 
country folks and oilfield folks, In- 
dian people and emigrant settlers, in- 
terweaving their ways. Here and now, 
a few days spent enjoying Tulsa’s 
Philharmonic concerts, lively theatre, 
parks, art collections, delectable din- 
ing, inspiring churches, all its cul- 
ture, will illustrate what the "good 
life” really is. We recommend this 
book as an excellent sampling of the 
Tulsa that city’s residents are priv- 
ileged to enjoy all the time. 
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We are happy to report that this 
has been Award winning season at 
Oklahoma Today* 

The Trustees of the National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame and Western Heri- 
tage Center this spring presented 
their TRUSTEES AWARD to Okla^ 
homa Today for ‘‘outstanding effort 
in presenting positive aspects about 
Oklahoma to its citizens/' 

Art Director Paul E. Lefebvre trav- 
eled to Austin, Texas, to receive First 
Award for his informational brochure 
prepared for Oklahoma City's Pickard 
Art Galleries on Primitive African 
Art, meant for mailing to museums, 
other art galleries, and serious collec- 
tors of African Art. 

Circulation Director Hugh Scott 
journeyed to Orlando, Florida, to re- 
ceive the National Amateur Softball 
Association's Award for the Best Mag- 
azine Article on the SOFTBALL 
HALL OF FAME, published in our 
Summer "74 Oklahoma Today. 

Editor Bill Burchardt this year won 
the TEPEE AWARD, presented by 
the Oklahoma Writers Federation, for 
his novel The Birth of Logan Station^ 
chosen the Best Novel Published by 
an Oklahoman during the past year. 



JAMES MICHENER for his novel CENTENNIAL 
HAROLD DAVIDSON tor his art book EDWARD 
BOREIN: COWBOY ARTIST 
BENJAMIN CAPPS tor hl3 non-fiction book THE 
WARREN WAGONTRAIN RAID 
ROY P. STEWART and PENDLETON WOODS 
for th© Oklahoma City history BORN 
GROWN 

MARGARET SANQORN for her ’^Rivers of 
America" book THE AMERICAN 
ROBERT O. BEATTY for photography book 
IDAHO 

C. L SONNICNSEN for hia biography 
COLONEL GREENE AND THE COPPER 
SKYROCKET 

HAROLD KEITH lor hig juvenJI© novel SUSY S 
SCOUNDREL 

OKLAHOMA TODAY MAGAZINE 
JIM JENNINGS for his magazine article 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. A HALF CEN- 
TURY WITH THE 6666 


KIETH MERRILL arid JIM SHOULDERS for the 
documentary film GOIN' DOWN THE ROAD 

RICHARD KILEY and RONNIE CLAIRE ED- 
WARDS for the factyal TV film THE 34th 
STAR 

MICHAEL LANDON, KAREN GRASSLE. ME- 
LISSA GILBERT. MELISSA SUE ANDER- 
SON for ficttofval TV'a LITTLE HOUSE ON 
THE PRAiRIE 

DAVID ROSE for the rtUfsTc for LITTLE HOUSE 
ON THE PRAlRiE 

ROBERT ADAMS for his book THE ARCHITEC- 
TURE and ART OF EARLY HISPANIC 
COLORADO j, 

DELMAR DAVES for his OUTSTANDING I 

WESTERN motion PICTURES : 

JAMES WHITMORE for his show WtLL 
ROGERS’ U S A. j 
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Thie 18 to certify t.sat I have this day sold S. >. 
Jenkins of Orleans, Indiana, one caliber WincheBter rifle made 
by the *Vinohester Hepeatlne Anas Corapuny, patented Karoh 29, loCb, 
the serial number of which is -IO 6061 I>,S« Klnf 'e Improverient. 


This ^'un was owned and oarried for years by Bill Doo*^->n, 
who was knoAvn >iB the "Kine of Outlaws’^ in Oklahona and In-dan 
Territory, where he operated for years* Vlth this fun on the first 
d^y of September, l895, at Intralls, Oklahona, Bill JUoolan killed 
one of the finest offioers that ever carried a commission, by the 
name of Diok Speed. 

This is the only killing of which I have personal 
knowledge, to go to the credit of this ■/Inchester, but as it was 




feel safe in Qaying that next to the 

Hiekiok, tbit this ie the nost noted in the iJnlted states. 

This gun was oarried by Bill Dool^in at the tL le he was 
killed by Direhal Heok Thomas at Lawson, Oklahoma, aufu^t IP9S. 

It was said by I.Iarehal Ttiomme that .jool in fired tv^ ehote at hr ;ith 
this gun bsfore he got hie noted shotgun to working and, to tise his 
Ifcinguage. finally got the old ehotgrun limbered up and the fight 
was all over* ** J>oolan w»e shot full In the breast by both barrels 
of this gun and twenty-one buolcehot passed olear thru his body* 



On the fall morning of October 5, 
1892, Bob Dalton and his brothers 
Grat and Emmett with Bill Powers 
and Dick Broadweil rode into Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, to make one last big 
haul — and break the record of robbing 
banks by rifling two at once. In their 
eighteen - month - long outlaw career, 
the rewards placed on their heads 
now tallied $33,600 — the most offered 
for an outlaw band in America, 

Gang leader Bob Dalton carried his 
38.56 lever-action Winchester with 
rear peep sight, and Emmett, now 21, 
proudly wore on his waist a nickel- 
studded holster and pistol belt bear- 
ing his initials, sporting a single-action 
Colt .38 with his name engraved on 
the pearl-handled grips. 

The Dalton gang scraped $11,000 
from the First National Bank and 
$20,000 from the Condon, but a dead- 


ly gun battle with citizens that lasted 
but ten minutes, over 200 shots were 
fired, left four citizens and four ban- 
dits dead in the streets. 

Bob Dalton killed the first citizen 
with his Winchester, then shot another 
through the heart, and killed the 
cashier from more than 75 yards away. 
When severely wounded, he sat down 
in the street and continued to fire 
wildly, then rose, and leaning against 
a barn, fired two more shots when a 
ball from citizen John Kloehr's rifle 
knocked Dalton on his back. 

Emmett, astride his horse, with 
wounds in his right arm, left hip, and 
groin, and carrying the $11,000 from 
the First National, attempted to re- 
trieve Bob and when reaching out 
for him, received a double-barrel shot- 
gun blast in his back and fell near 
the feet of his brother. Emmett was 


the sole survivor of those who rode 
into Coffeyville, and he would spend 
the next 14 years in prison. 

John Kloehr, who had killed three 
of the bandits with his own Winches- 
ter, retrieved Emmett’s Colt dropped 
during the gunfight. It was later that 
Fred Sutton bartered for the outlaws’ 
weapons and began forming one of the 
rarest historic gun collections in the 
West— all owned by gunslingers and 
bank robbers of yesteryear, and depu- 
ty U.S. marshals who brought them 
to justice* 

Sutton, an Oklahoma ’89er who 
once served as a deputy marshal, 
acquired his guns from both peace 
officers and outlaws. In 1929-30 he 
sold his collection to R. C. Jenkins 
of Orleans, Indiana. Forty-five years 
later the guns were returned to Okla- 
homa — where most of them had writ- 





The Sutton-Jenkins Collection at 
Lawton’s Museum of the Great Plains 

GtJNSOFTHG LAMT 



ANSOtmtAMT 


SV STEVS WILSON 


The rtfle above, 
ana the shotgun betow, 
are the two guns 
referred to In 
Marshai Fred Sufton*$ letter 


reproduced here. 
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TO mms, THua^, fakirs 

AND BtTNKO-STEERERS, 

Amon^ VTlskOja Aro 

i:? WJELV’ SAW DUST 
IMJ^ WU. lElIlES, EILL? THE m, 
Billy Mullin, Little Jack, The 
Cuter, Pock-Marked Kid, and 
about Twenty Others: 

If Found ^thm tho Lim\ta of fhi» City 
aft*r TSllT 0'Cl*0Cn P. M., tfcda Night 
you will bo Invitod to attend a CKaSto 
OTCCK-TH PAHTY. 

Ths Expense of whidi will bom# by 

100 Substantial Citizens. 

j 24 ! h, rSKi, ► 


ten their stories in smoke and lead. 
Jenkins' daughter, Mrs. Gordon Enge- 
ler, and her husband donated the rare 
collection to the Museum of the Great 
Plains in Lawton where they will be 
exhibited for the first time ever. 

The collection reads like a “Who's 
Who” of lawbreakers and peace^ 
makers. There are four guns of Heck 
Thomas, deputy U,S. marshal and 
peace officer for 45 years, aptly called 
“The Scourge of the Outlaws.” Once 
he brought in 32 prisoners to “Hang- 
ing Judge” Isaac Parker at Fort 
Smith. From 1893 to 1896, Thomas 
apprehended over 300 criminals. 

Thomas' double-barrel 12-gauge 
shotgun ended the life of Bill Doolin, 
dubbed “The King of the Oklahoma 
Outlaws.” Heck's double-action Colt 
New Service .44 (with sawed off bar- 
rel) was a favorite weapon. His New 
Navy Model 1892 double-action Colt 
.38 was his six-shooter when scourg- 
ing the Oklahoma outlaws. His Model 
1873 .44 Winchester saddle gun was 
his constant companion. With his rep- 
utation, Thomas became Lawton's first 
city marshal in 1901. 

The famous Battle of Ingalls of 
September 1893 is well represented. 
Eleven miles east of Stillwater, 13 
deputy marshals surprised seven mem- 
bers of the Bill Doolin gang holed up 
in Ingalls. In the gunfight, “Arkan- 
sas Tom" Jones (Roy Daugherty, the 
Gentleman Outlaw) killed Deputies 
Dick Speed and Tom Houston. Bill 
Dalton killed Deputy Lafe Shadley. 
Dalton, Bill Doolin, Bitter Creek 


Newcomb, Tulsa Jack, Dynamite 
Dick, and Red Buck escaped. Only 
Arkansas Tom was captured. 

Nineteen when taken at Ingalls, 
Tom served 17 years in prison at 
Lansing, Kansas. In 1910 he was 
paroled and later starred in Bill 
Tilghman's silent movie, The Passing 
of the Oklahoma Outlaws. In 1916 he 
robbed a bank, was discharged in 
1921, in August 1924 again robbed 
a bank and was killed resisting ar- 
rest. He was the last of the Doolin 
gang. His single-action Colt .45 with 
staghorn grips — given to Sutton three 
months before he was killed — bears 
his initials, T. J. 

In the collection, too, is Deputy 
Lafe Shad ley's single-action, ivory- 
handled Colt .45. After the Ingalls 
battle, outlaw gang leader Bill Doolin 
returned to town, saw the dead mar- 
shal's pistol hanging in a saloon, 
traded his weapon for it, and wore 
it in a shoulder holster two years 
later when Deputy Marshal Bill 
Tilghman captured him at Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas, January 15, 1896. 

Tilghman later wore the revolver 
but had discarded it and his big belt 
for a pocket automatic when he was 
gunned down as city marshal in 1924 
at 70 years of age in Cromwell, Okla- 
homa — called “The wickedest boom 
town in the United States.” 

With a $5,000 reward on his head- — 
dead or alive — Bill Doolin escaped 
the Guthrie federal jail and became 
the object of the greatest man hunt 
in Oklahoma Territory. When Heck 
Thomas ended Bill's life August 25, 
1896, near Lawson (Quay), Doolin 
carried the .44 Winchester now on 
display. The viewer will note 12 notch- 
es on the comb and two on the left 
forearm. 

There are also “Little Bill” Rai- 
dler's matching ,38 Bisley Colts. A 
two-gun member of the Doolin gang 
who quoted poetry around the camp- 
fire, Tilghman gunned Raidler down 
near Elgin, Kansas, September 1895, 
Raidler was sentenced to 10 years at 
Ohio State Pen and served in prison 
with A1 Jennings and William Sydney 
Porter — O, Henry. Raidler later died 
in Oklahoma, a cripple from his 
wounds. 

While Bob and Bill Christian 
awaited transfer to the territorial 
prison from the Oklahoma City jail 


for killing a deputy marshal, they 
teamed up with James Casey, await- 
ing trial for the murder of a deputy. 
Three revolvers were smuggled to the 
trio — one a .44 Remington Model 1858 
single-action. 

Sunday afternoon, June 30, 1895, 
the trio broke out of jail. At Grand 
and Broadway, City Marshal Milt 
Jones ordered a halt with his Colt .45 
and was cut down by Casey. Casey 
was killed with the Remington in his 
hand, its shell ejector being shot away 
during the gunfight. The six-shooter 
bears 10 notches on the grips, seven 
more on the frame. 

Bob and Bill Christian escaped, 
fought peace officers on three more 
occasions that summer, then disap- 
peared forever from Oklahoma Terri- 
tory. The outlaw's and marshal's guns 
became part of the Sutton Collection. 

When Belle Starr, “The Petticoat 
Terror of the Plains,” was shotgurmed 
in the back by an assassin on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1889, she was carrying a 
Model 1873 .44 Winchester carbine. 
It bears the words BELLE STARR 
in brass tacks on the breech* while 
seven separate tacks were said to in- 
dicate the number of her victims. On 
the opposite side appears a star 
formed of brass tacks. 

Henry Starr was called the last of 
the horseback outlaws. He didn't use 
liquor, tobacco, or coffee, but robbed 
20 banks. First captured in July 
1893 and sentenced to hang, he was 
pardoned from the Ohio State Pen in 
1903. He loved to rob banks, and in 
1909 began anew, and served another 
stretch until 1913. In March 1915 he 
robbed two banks at Stroud and used 
a Merwin-Hulbert .44, bearing five 
notches. That escapade got him five 
more years. 

Out of prison in late 1920, Starr 
later played the leading role in a 
silent western, A Debtor to the Law. 
Then he robbed his last bank in Feb- 
ruary 1921 at Harrison, Arkansas, 
and died from wounds. His Merwin- 
Hulbert is beautifully engraved with 
the Mexican National Emblem and 
the grips bear an H and a star. 

Perhaps the most famous six-shooter 
is a single-action Colt .45, bearing 14 
notches. It is said to have belonged 
to “The Prince of Pistoleers,” James 
Butler “Wild Bill” Hickok, a legen- 
dary gunman. Once a deputy U.S. 
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marshal, he was said to have killed 
86 men though only seven can be 
accounted for. Hickok was shot in 
the back of the head in Deadwood, 
South Dakota, in 1876, and was said 
to be wearing the Colt. 

Later his sister gave the pistol to 
Pat Garrett, deputy U.S, marshal and 
later sheriff of Lincoln County, New 
Mexico. Garrett said that he used it 
on the fateful night of July 14, 1881, 
to end the bloody career of “Billy the 
Kid/" reputed to have killed 21 men, 
one for each year of his life. Garrett 
himself was gunned down by an as- 
sassin in 1908. 

Fred Sutton also acquired the sin- 
gle-action Colt .45, bearing five notch- 
es, worn by William Barclay “Bat"" 
Masterson. Once a city marshal, 
sheriff, and deputy in Dodge City, 
Kansas, Trinidad, Colorado, and 
Tombstone, Arizona, Bat charged 
$1,000 per month plus expenses to 
clean up Trinidad in 1885. Teddy 
Roosevelt offered him the U.S. Mar- 
shal post in Oklahoma Territory, but 
he declined, and died a New York 
sports writer in 1921. 

No collection could be complete 
without a firearm of the legendary 
Wyatt Earp. After a tumultuous ca- 
reer as policeman in Wichita, assistant 
marshal in Dodge, and deputy in 
Tombstone under his brother Virgil 
(deputy U.S. marshal and city mar- 
shal), WyatPs gunslinging days cul- 
minated at the Gunfight at the O.K. 
Corral, October 26, 1881. 

Wyatt said that his single-action 
Bisley Colt .38 “has seen much serv- 
ice."' With it are his holster and wide 
black leather belt with two rows of 
cartridge keepers. Wyatt died quietly 
in 1929. 

There is Jesse James" nickel-plated, 
single-action Army Colt .45, obtained 
upon his death in 1882 by Enos Craig, 
St. Joseph, Missouri, city marshal. 



The gun’s mate was said to be owned 
by Governor T. T. Crittenden who 
was given Jesse’s weapons by his 
wife. 

Before surrendering to Crittenden, 
Jesse's outlaw brother, Frank, sought 
the assistance of Major John Ed- 
wards and gave him a long-used 
Remington .41 rim-fire derringer, later 
obtained by Sutton. Frank James 
homesteaded a farm two miles north 
of Fletcher, Oklahoma, in 1907, and 
was a frequent visitor in nearby Law- 
ton. During this time, too, Frank's 
sister, Susan, and husband ex- 
Quantrill guerrilla, Allen Parmer, 
lived for many years just east of 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

If the 25 six-shooters and saddle 
guns of these famed peace officers 
and ill-famed lawbreakers could talk, 
what stories might they tell of an 
unsettled frontier — when sideanns 
strapped on hips and life or death 
depended not so much on quickness 
of draw but accuracy of fire? Now 
for the first time since the guns wrote 
that frontier history, they can be seen 
at the Museum of the Great Plains, 
I^awton. 


When Belle Starr was killed by an assassin 
while crossing the Canadian River on 
February 3, 1889, she was carrying the 
Model 1873 .44 ca//6er iever-action 
Winchester carbine, the stock of which 
is pictured here^ 


Henry Starr carried this Merwin-Hulbert 
.44 six-shooter when he robbed two banks 
in Stroud in March of 1915^ Both this pistoi 
and the Beile Starr rifle above are part of 
the Sutton -Jenkins Coilection now owned 
and exhibited by Lawton's Museum of the 
Great Piains. 
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Status items exist in every culture. 
In modem society these might include 
an expensive sports car, a famous 
painting, a mink stole, a two-carat 
diamond . * , 

The Indians of the Great Plains 
had status items, symbols they es- 
teemed from the environment in which 
their society existed. Buffalo was king 
and a good horse was a way of life. 

A wide plain with small streams 
and scant timber m the Gotebo-Hobart 
area of Kiowa County was once 
known to the Kiowa people as ante- 
lope country. Young Kiowa braves 
used to test their horses in this area. 
They would nm antelope in relays. 
One group would chase the antelope 
until their horses gave out. Then an- 
other party would take up the chase. 
This was great training for both 
horses and men. 

Horses came to symbolize power 


and speed. The Indians recognized 
and appreciated real horse sense. The 
actions of a horse reveal many things 
before man can perceive them. When 
riding in game country, watch your 
horse’s ears to locate deer and elk. 

The Kiowas got their first horses 
and burros from Mexico and from 
the Comanches. Even before this time, 
however, the Kiowas had a mystic 
medicine horse that was red in color. 
This horse could change his body into 
any form. One day the Kiowas tried 
to trap him at a waterhoie. They tried 
to rope him and pull him into the 
water, then in desperation tried to set 
him afire. The horse outwitted the 
Indians and changed himself into a 
tornado. He was never tamed. That 
is why a tornado comes today with 
fire and water, say the Kiowas. The 
funnels trailing from the clouds are 
broken ropes. 


Horse tracks are a sacred sign to 
many Plains Indians. They lead the 
people to a righteous life. Horses were 
once held in such high esteem that 
chiefs often bore names such as 
Spotted Horse and Hunting Horse, 

The bear is a sacred animat. It is 
taboo. The Kiowas came to the Great 
Plains from Canada and bears 
mean a great deal to them. Kiowa 
historian-author James Auchiah’s 
grandfather, Satanta, was named 
White Bear, a reference to the north- 
ern origin of his tribe. Many chiefs 
carried bear names. Bear claws were 
used as necklaces. 

Fox, coyote, and bobcat furs were 
used for arrow quivers, and for caps 
and jackets for the youngsters. Coyote 
tails decorated war staffs. Today these 
decorations are found on automobile 
aerials. The skins of the mountain 
lion made the best arrow quiver. Lions 
were scarce and a quiver from a 
panther was a real prize. 

Birds especially contributed to sym- 
bolism. The jewelry of today reflects 
this heritage. This is exemplified by 
beautiful Indian-made pins of Road- 
runners, Scissortails, and Waterbirds. 

The War Eagle is the foremost bird 
among the Plains Indians. Now known 
as the Golden Eagle, it is the eagle 
of western prairies, deserts, and moun- 
tains, To see one of these great birds 
combing rugged country for its prey 
is to feel its wild freedom. Eagle 
feathers are sacred and are part of 
important Indian ceremonies. These 
feathers are kept by warriors. They 
are the symbol of bravery and true 
leadership. 

The Waterbird is often found as 
a silver pin, or a vertically depicted 
bird in a religious picture. In nature, 
this bird with the long fluffed-out 
tail and outstretched wings is the 
Anhinga or Water Turkey, Known 
also as the Snakebird because of its 
long, sinuous neck the Anhinga is 
more than two feet long with a wing- 
spread close to four feet- This primi- 
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tive bird has many peculiarities* One 
of the most startling is a strange back' 
bone structure that allows the beak 
to become a triggered spear to im- 
pale fish and frogs with startling 
speed and accuracy. A bird of two 
worlds, it can get along equally well 
in air or water* Indians also know 
the Anhinga as the Peyote Bird for 
it symbolizes Indian religious culture 
and carries prayers to heaven. The 
Anhinga is an irregular fall and sum- 
mer visitant to Oklahoma, It nested 
in the southeastern part of the state 
before many of the giant cypress trees 
were cleared from the swamps. 

The Yellowhammer or Yellow- 
shafted Flicker is a medicine bird of 
great power, Quanah Parker, the fam- 
ous Comanche Chief, wore an orna- 
ment of many Yellowhammer feathers 
on his left shoulder. This powerful 
medicine was only used by exception- 
al tribal leaders. A flicker feather 
was sent to kill when its owner was 
unjustly and viciously attacked. 

The owl is a wise bird and a 
prophet. In times of trouble or dan- 
ger, medicine men called to the owl 
and consulted him. The medicine man 
would then pass on this wisdom to 
the tribe. The owl is feared. Repeated 
hoots of an owl are an omen of death. 
More than once I have hooted like 
an owl and called one into my isolated 
and lonely moonlit camp, "Talking"' 
to an owl on a quiet evening is an 
experience never forgotten. 

The Roadrunner is a symbol of 
brotherhood and sportsmanship. Its 
feathers are worn or made into a fan. 
The Roadrunner signifies his brother- 
hood by running along with your car 


Illustrated by Whitehorse 


to get acquainted* He is always ready 
for a race. No other bird acts this 
way* He has been clocked running at 
22 m*p.h. — faster than a 100-yard 
dash champion* 

Oklahoma's state bird, the Scissor- 
tailed Flycatcher, personifies youth. 
When a man is about 40 years old, 
he gives his Sdssortail feathers to a 
son or other young person. The Scis- 
sortail exemplifies the playful life and 
artistic talents. It is, in a way, the 
symbol of the Indian jet set. 

Hawks, including Falcons and the 
prairie-soaring Red-tailed Hawk, sym- 
bolize speed. A hunter pursuing an 
antelope decorates his hair and his 
horse with Hawk feathers* The Hawk 
is the bird of the hunter in pursuit 
of food* 

The Bluebird is used for ornament, 
but has no special symbolism. Feath- 
ers are put in a scalplock, shield, fan, 
or bustle* Sometimes in the past, the 
head of the bird, skinned out, was 
used instead of individual feathers. 

Buffalo, the substance of Indian 
life, was the Great Provider. No part 
went unused. The hooves were boiled 
in com hominy for their nutritious 
qualities. HcwDf tips became rattles. 

Tails were fashioned into whips or 
flyswatters. The thick part of the 
head skin was made into war shields. 
The horns were used as utensils. 
Hides provided clothing, blankets, 
tepee covers, and all the meat includ- 
ing vital organs was eaten. Medicine 
men used the bison's beard as a sym- 
bol of food and abundance. 

Buffalo hunting areas were rigidly 
controlled. An Indian who broke the 
strict rules of fairness on a buffalo 
hunt could have his horse shot out 
from under him. There were no bison 
far to the west in the country of the 
Pueblo Indians. These southwestern 
tribesmen signed treaties with the 
Kiowas and Comanches to come to 
the Plains to hunt buffalo. The Pu- 
eblos brought presents in exchange 
for hunting privileges. 



There was an ancient marker on 
the staked plain, a cone-shaped 
mound, east of which the Pueblos 
could not go. This landmark was near 
the present town of Canyon City, 
Texas, and is a prime example of 
carefully controlled Indian buffalo 
management. 

Deer, elk, and antelope were sec- 
ond choice for meat after buffalo* 
Deer skins were used for buckskin 
garments, including leggings and moc- 
casins, Antelope horns were made into 
hide scrapers. Antelope hooves were 
used for rattle gourds and children's 
ornaments* 

This way of life, and the symbol- 
isms related here, reflect a closeness 
to nature that few people achieve 
today. Many Indians still have a clear 
kinship with the world around them. 
Their arts and crafts reflect their 
ancient heritage. 
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On a Saturday last February (says 
Bill Scott, of Norman) I got to re* 
membering former carefree vacation 
trips. The one that came immediately 
to mind was our High Sierra adven- 
ture of a dozen years ago, when we 
were sufficiently affluent to finance 
camping trips to faraway places. It 
bears reprising, if only to make Platt 
National Park seem like an ideal place 
to camp out this summer. 

In them days we owned a three- 
seat station wagon, a roomy tent 
trailer, and a hankering to see Cali- 
fornia. We had five kids at home. 

So, in mid- July, we loaded the lug- 
gage rack on the wagon and tied a 
ton of absolutely essential stuff on 
top of the tent trailer, including a 
gunny sack of homegrown potatoes 
and onions to help ease the food 
budget. We headed west at the very 
best time to go camping if you like 
your wilderness areas at peak popu- 
lation density. 

The trip out there was about what 
you*d expect under the circumstances. 
At Grand Canyon the fifth evening 
out our next-to-youngest son was so 
mad at me for yelling at him he 
refused to look, and my wife couldn^t 
enjoy the view for worrying that one 
of the kids would fall in. 

Skipping lightly over the Mojave 
desert, which we crossed in total dark- 
ness on the advice of every service 
station attendant who looked at our 
overloaded six-cylinder wagon, we 
reached Sequoia National Park in late 
afternoon of the seventh day. Fin- 
ally the bored, travel-weary kids, who 
had long since run out of comic books, 
were unanimously impressed by some- 
thing. Woweel Lookit them big ol* 
redwood trees! 

While we were unloading, the lady 
from next door stopped on her way 
to the garbage cans down the road 
to get acquainted. During the chat 
she said: ^^We had some excitement 
here last night. A bear came down 
the road just after dark and raided 
the garbage cans. We got a real good 
look at it. My goodness, I never saw 
a wild bear before.” 

Right away the kids were thrilled 
and excited, hoping the bear would 
show up again, and worried that it 
wouldn’t. I wasn’t all that enthused, 
since I’d be sleeping on a cot a few 
feet from the road. My wife and 


youngest would sleep in the wagon, 
the others in the tent trailer. After 
a splendid supper in the bracing 
mountain air we took a group stroll 
to the washrooms some two hundred 
yards down the road — a potentially 
long and nervous hike at night in a ! 
bear-infested neighborhood. 

After dark some late arrivals in a ] 
white station wagon pulled into the 
campsite just across the road from j 
us, ate a cold supper, and bedded 
down in their vehicle — leaving their ^ 
picnic icebox on the table. 

Yavming up through the towering I 
redwoods at the stars, I wondered im- ^ 
easily if I*d be able to stay awake 1 
until the bear came along. Then I 
wondered if Fd be able to sleep until | 
the bear came along. I felt vulnerable 
out there. I 

After a while I heard excited voices 
and laughter coming nearer, and saw 
flashlights off yonder through the 
trees. I thought it was just rude in- 
considerate campers, of which any 
park invariably has a few. But I was 
wrong. It was the bear’s fan club, a 
dozen bruin buffs following the ursine 
celebrity on his appointed rounds. 
The beast came padding past my pad 
no more than twenty feet away, and 
I waited with bated breath, hoping 
he wouldn’t deviate. He didn’t, mak- \ 
ing a beeline for the garbage cans, 
followed at a respectful distance by 
his audience of men, women, and kids. 

I pulled on my pants and aroused 
continued on page 30 


THE MOST REMARKABLE HILL 
Oklahomans know that in crossing our 
state, the terrain changes compietely; our 
eastern extremity is mountainous 
wooatands: our western border adioins the 
sem/-ar/d southwestern desert; our terrain 
changes from the one to the other, 
graduaity, as you cross the state. 
But at one remarkabie place in south 
central Oklahoma; along the crest of the 
uplift called Bromide Hill, the change 
happens Instantaneously. The northeast 
side of Bromide Hill is eastern woodlands; 
the southwest side is semi-arid cactus 
country. An invisible ecofooicai border 
runs along the crest of thts hilL and we 
invite you to go and see this wonder Both 
pictures here were made on Bromide Hilt; 
the targe one being Travertine Creek and 
the hiiTs northwest face; the small inset, a 
cactus blossom blooming just across 
the crest 
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the family^ and they got to watch 
the medium-sized brown bear turn a 
garbage can upside down over his 
head and sit there festooned wi th 
potato peelings, pawing through the 
offal for tidbits. He looked comical, 
and everybody laughed. Presently he 
went ambling on down the road and 
for the next fifteen minutes we could 
hear the receding laughter of his 
claque and the sound of overturning 
garbage cans. Then we settled down 
for the night feeling contented. We'd 
seen the bear. 

The regular bear, we’d seen. Around 
midnight I was awakened from shal- 
low sleep by a thumping and bang- 
ing across the narrow road* Another, 
bigger brown bear had custody of the 
late-comers’ icebox and was trying to 
bust it open. He resented my flash- 
light's glare and scowled at me bale- 
fully, I could see white faces in the 
white station wagon but the occupants 
didn't venture out. The only thing I 
could find to throw was potatoes. One 
of them hit the bear and he came 
whuffing toward me, trying to scare 
me, and succeeding, then returned to 
the icebox. I found a large onion in 
the gunny sack and scored a direct 
hit. He went whuffing and muttering 
into the night. Apparently onions 
were more effective than spuds. 

Old brownie returned half an hour 
later with a henchman, an even big- 
ger black bear, and they teamed up 
in their efforts to jimmy the safe. 
On my third attempt I hit the black 
bear with a baking-sized Irish tuber, 
he gave a startled grunt and went 
shambling away, and after momentary 


indecision brownie elected to accom- 
pany him, I went back to bed with 
my pants on, and the axe handy, 
wondering if they’d return for yet 
another crack at the camp-cooler. 
They wouldn't, but the black bear 
did* He'd figured out a new modus 
operandi. What he did was start roll- 
ing the icebox down the asphalt road 
like a kid kicking a tin can, making 
enough racket to awaken surrounding 
campers. Four or five people started 
hollering at him and I threw potatoes, 
and the black bear went shambling 
on across the main road to try his 
luck somewhere else. By then the 
thought of sleep was unbearable, so 
I built up the fire and sat up the 
rest of the night listening to the fre- 
quent sounds of overturned garbage 
cans and assaulted food containers 
and irate, annoyed campers all around 
the area. At daybreak the people 
across the road retrieved their man- 
gled ice chest and split the scene. 
While getting breakfast my wife 
expressed a yearning to have seen the 
last of the ferocious nocturnal carni- 
vores in Sequoia National Park* 
Swayed by her logic, I agreed, and 
went to gather up all the spuds and 
onions. While packing and loading we 
learned from passersby of numerous 
incidents of beastly crime and pillage 
during the night. One bear had stol- 
en a large watermelon from a tub 
of icewater and consumed it. Another 
had ripped open an aluminum icebox 


and eaten all the bacon, butter, wie- 
ners, lunchmeat, and cheese. All over 
our part of the park the marauding 
bears had terrified and robbed tour- 
ists, turning it into a high crime area. 

As we were leaving, a park ranger 
told us those hadn't been the regular 
friendly neighborhood bears, but some 
wild bruins driven out of their usual 
haunts far down the mountain by 
brush fires. He said park employees 
would trap the unruly visitors and 
haul them back down the mountain. 
We were not dissuaded from our yen 
to go on to Yosemite National Park. J 

We did that, only to find Yosemite 
had even more bears. These were s 
civilized, people-oriented beasts — 
which is to say disreputable, scrawny, \ 
perfidious, slinking, inquisitive, glub- 
berdegullions. They prowled the 
crowded wilderness ghetto like stray 
dogs. Chase one away and it shambled 
off at a tangent, circling to sneak 
back again. When I woke up to find 
one rancid four- legged hooligan sniff- 
ing my face I decided Yosemite might 
be a good place to visit but I wouldn't 
want to sleep there. The next day we 
headed east. We had got our fill of 
sunny California. 

If the petro-panic and inflation- 
recession can be said to have a bright 
side, it might simply be that they 
could cause Oklahomans to discover 
what a marvelous, close-to-home, 
totally bear-free vacationland we are 
fortunate enough to live in. 
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By Raymona M. Anderson 


The Indians were first to discover 
the finer qualities of the thorny little 
tree that ^ew so abundantly in the 
Arkansas and Red River bottomlands 
of Indian Territory. So what if the 
warty^ green fruits were scarcely fit 
for horse fodder? The strong, pliant 
branches made excellent bows* And 
beautiful yellow dye could be made 
from the stem wood and rootbark. 

French explorers here took note of 
the Indians' primary utilization of the 
tree and christened it "bois d'arc” 
(bow wood). It later became known 
as *‘bodark'* (a corruption of the orig- 
inal name) or as Osage Orange, hedge, 
hedge apple, Osage Apple, horse apple, 
mock orange, bow wood, or yellow 
wood, depending on the locale* 

The tree had as many or more uses 
in pioneer Oklahoma as it had names* 
Originally confined to Oklahoma’s Red 
and Arkansas River bottomlands, and 
adjacent areas in neighboring states, 
the hois d’arc spread with settlement. 
By early 1900, even the high plains of 
western Oklahoma were seamed with 
bois d'arc hedge rows. Today it is 
naturalized over much of the United 
States* 

Characteristically a dense, low grow- 
ing tree of the mulberry family, the 
bois d’arc proved ideal for hedge rows. 
Before farmers had the benefit of wire 
fencing, they often used such hedges 
to protect crops from ranging live- 
stock. They found that branches of the 
young trees brought near the ground, 
then slashed at the bend to prevent 
their springing back, would continue 
to grow in that position. A row of 
trees treated in that fashion would 
thus form a nearly inpenetrable bar- 
rier. Later, upper branches were 
trimmed away, leaving a hedge about 


four feet high. 

In some areas, farmers later found 
the roots a nuisance in adjoining 
fields. Normally deep rooted, the bois 
d’arc sends out a tremendous number 
of lateral roots when planted in thin, 
fertile soil over limestone. 

Among the hardest of American 
timbers, bois d’arc was in great de- 
mand for use in wagon rims and hubs 

during the late 19th century and early 
in the present one. Its strength and 
decay resistance made it ideal for 
house blocks, bridge pilings, insulator 
pins, telephone poles, railroad ties, 
machinery parts, pulley blocks, mine 
timber, planing mill products, fence 
posts, and parquet flooring* Some 
pioneers even whittled the wood into 
long (five to six inch) needles, which 
one Bryan County oidtimer claims 
were ‘'better than steel needles for 
sewing oat sacks shut at threshing 
time.” 

Pioneer wives, on the other hand, 
weren't sharing fully in the tree’s 
bounty* Its bitter green fruits were 
exempt by their unpalatability from 
the usual housewifely arts of jelling, 
preserving, or salting away for the 
winter. But somewhere along the line, 
someone decided tl^at if the fruits 
were repugnant to humans — why not 
to insects? Consequently, even today, 
“hedge apples” can be found tucked 
into dim recesses of kitchen cupboards 
to keep out cockroaches, or thrown 
under the house to repel termites. 

Their effectiveness as an insect re- 
pellent is questionable- But who can 
say for certain they don*t work? 
Chemists have extracted an antibiotic 
from the fully ripe fruits, and bois 
d’arc heartwood contains an anti- 
fungal agent. 


The stemwood and root hark also 
contain yellow, green, and brown pig- 
ments* Dming World War I, many 
American “doughboys” wore uniforms 
colored with dye extracted from bois 
d*arc by the Dale Manufacturing 
Company in Wapanucka in south- 
eastern Oklahoma* Established during 
the winter of 1917-18, the company 
also produced a tanning extract from 
the stembark. Bois d'arc timber for 
the process was purchased from area 
landowners at about $4 per ton. 

Another early, and continuing use 
for the tree has been in windbreaks. 
Bois d'arc is good for this purpose 
alone or with other trees of varying 
heights. It is easily identified in a 
shelterbelt or tree row by its low 
growth, short trunk, and many crooked 
branches, its spreading crown and 
glossy green leaves. The fruit re- 
sembles an orange, but is yellowish 
green and rough textured. 

Because bois d’arc is grown mostly 
on nonforest land, it is impossible to 
estimate the present number in the 
State. Nor is there any way of de- 
termining the quantity of wood cur- 
rently being produced for sale* Com- 
mercial use in the United States to- 
day is limited mostly to game calls, 
smoking pipes, artificial limbs, crutch- 
es, and of course, fence posts. 

Sometimes spindly, almost invaria- 
bly crooked, bois d’arc posts neverthe- 
less have long been in demand because 
of the wood’s great resistance to rot 
and insect damage. They are known 
to last 60 years or more. One example 
is the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
way's right-of-way fencing in western 
Oklahoma* Set when the line was built 
in 1911-12, many of the bois d’arc 
posts stiU were solidly in place and 
serving their purpose when the west- 
ern branch was abandoned In 1973, 

In an earlier day, it was not un- 
common for a good hedge row to pay 
for the land on which it grew. A 
quarter-mile of single row hedge will 
produce about 1,000 posts, and can be 
harvested every dozen years or so if 
the remaining sprouts are protected 
from browsing livestock. 

Unlike the stately cedar, or the 
towering oak, the relatively small, 
thorny bois d'arc offers little to in- 
spire poets and writers of song. But 
by its long record of practical service, 
it has earned recognition as a sturdy, 
Oklahoma pioneer. 
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NIUOM DtREWOLDS 


Among the various footprints left 
in the Oklahoma sands, those of Mil- 
ton W. Reynolds, the once-famed 
“Kicking Bird,” have been unac- 
coiintably obscured. However, it re- 
quires but very little digging to un- 
cover some remarkably large tracks* 
Even a cursory examination of the 
records indicates that, in all fairness, 
Milton Reynolds commands overdue 
recognition as the most militant god- 
father of the fabulous Sooner State, 
As a scholar, journalist, educator, 
and statesman, Reynolds launched 
and sustained, almost single-handedly 
at times, a quarter-century battle with 
an incredibly apathetic congress for 
the opening of the territory to settle- 
ment* 

And when the U,S. House finally 
passed the long-fought Oklahoma bill 
in February, 1889, a Kansas news- 
paper headlined the story, “Kicking 
Bird’s Voice Heard, Heeded by 
Congress*’* 

His clarion call was “justice to 
the Indian/* and his Herculean ef- 
fort did achieve measurable portions 
of that ideal. Other men, who fought 
the same battle with less vigor and 
lasser commitment, amassed large per- 
sonal fortimes for their efforts. Kick- 
ing Bird had no such mercenary goal. 
He died at Edmond in 1890 as a poor 
claim-holder with a mortgaged press* 
Said the Kansas City Star on that 
occasion, “Oklahoma and Kansas are 
joint mourners at the grave of Mil- 
ton Reynolds* He was to Kansas in 
her time of need what he was to 
Oklahoma, the young territory * . /' 
Reynolds was no swash-buckling, 
fast-gun frontiersman. He wielded a 
zealous pen instead, constantly push- 


ing, prodding and promoting the set- 
tlement of wliat he fondly termed “the 
goodly land, the land of the fair god/’ 

Milton Wellington Reynolds was 
born May 23, 1833, in Elmira, New 
York* When he was four, his parents 
moved to Coldwater, Michigan, where 
his father became a moderately pros- 
perous farmer. 

A slight, slender youth with in- 
tense dark eyes, young Reynolds 
found it necessary to earn money 
while in highschool to prepare for 
college. He did so by teaching Latin 
and Greek as a probationary instruc- 
tor at Albion Seminary, He reported- 
ly showed little taste for the stem 
disciplines of math and science, but 
“he was fascinated by the sweep and 
power of languages, particularly the 
written word,” 

Reynolds entered the University of 
Michigan in 1853 and graduated three 
years later at the head of his class* 

He then returned home and got 
his first newspaper job, editing the 
Coldwater Sentinel for one year* That 
brief stint was enough to infuse a 
lifetime dosage of printer’s ink into 
his blood. During his lifetime, Milton 
Reynolds^^ither singly or in com- 
pany with others - — founded eight 
newspapers. He also worked for at 
least a dozen, including the New York 
Tribune^ the New York Times, the 
St. Louis Post and the Kansas City 
Times. 

He also established a magazine, the 
Kansas State Journal, and was num- 
bered among the founders of the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society and, later, 
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the Oklahoma Press Association* 

The energetic journalist was elected, 
over a span of years, to three terri- 
torial legislatures, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, He was apparently the 
only man in American history so 
uniquely recognized as a public 
servant* 

Following his newsdesk baptism in 
Coldwater, Reynolds went to Nebras- 
ka City where he edited that city’s 
News for three years. 

The policies Reynolds established 
there and the editorials he wrote 
depict him as a strong Democrat and 
a staunch supporter of Stephen A. 
Douglas* It should be noted, however, 
that when the Civil War broke out, 
Reynolds was equally strong in his 
support of the Republican president, 
Abraham Lincoln* 

In 1858, Reynolds returned to 
Michigan where he married a comely 
schoolteacher named Susan Galloway. 
They later had two daughters, one 
of whom died as a small child* The 
other daughter, Susan Reynolds, died 

in Ohio in 1956* 

While working as editor of the 
Nebraska City News, Reynolds was 
a prominent and articulate civic boost- 
er and inevitably became involved in 
politics. He was a member of both 
the Democratic Central Committee 
and the Democratic Territorial Con- 
vention* As a result of this activity, 
he was elected to the territorial leg- 
islature and his voting record there 
gives indication of his political 
philosophy, 

Reynolds voted for a usury law 
to regulate interest on loans, for a 
bill to control fees for grinding grain, 
for a bill to exempt certain property 
of soldiers from taxation, for a reso- 
lution sustaining the Federal Union, 
and for a resolution to frame a con- 
stitution for statehood. He also intro- 
duced and gained passage of a reso- 
lution against expelling reporters from 
legislative committee meetings. 

The peripatetic journalist left the 
Nebraska paper in 1861 and again re- 
turned to Michigan where he broad- 
ened his news background by serving 
as commercial editor of the Detroit 
Press for almost two years. 

Some years later, in 1866, he ar- 
rived in Lawrence, Kansas, and 
launched the Kansas State JournaL 
This post was to trigger the beginning 
of his long-drawn Oklahoma crusade* 
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KICKING BIRD: 


In September of that year, Milton 
Reynolds went to Fort Smith to cover 
that historic peace council for the 
Journal and for the New York 
Tribune. He weis sickened and ap- 
palled by what transpired there, 
Indian delegates at the council rep- 
resented some 75,000 tribesmen, most 
of whom lived in the Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories. They included 
ChickasawR, Choctaws, Cherokees, 
Creeks, and Seminoles, plus others 
of the Plains Indians, 

The relative peace in which the 
Five Civilized Tribes lived among 
themselves had been fractured by the 
Civil War, During those bloody years, 
soldiers of both sides, guerillas and 
maverick white criminals had scourged 
the Indian shamefully. The Redman 
had watched his ponies, food and 
weapons confiscated, his home deso- 
lated, and his family abused or mur- 
dered, or both. 

Now, at the peace council, the 
government's posture was that of a 
stem headmaster. Those Indians who 
had joined the Confederacy had been 
rebellious/' They and all their tribes- 
men had thus forfeited all previous 
treaty rights, including title to lands. 
Reynolds and other observers were 
stunned at the severity of the offi- 
cial Union policy. The vast fertile 
acreage was now declared government^ 
owned, and "‘proper arrangements"' 
would be worked out for the Indian 
to live on restricted reservations, 
Reynolds returned home incensed. 
He immediately launched an edito- 
rial campaign for “the Bible instead 
of the bullet” as Indian policy, ad- 
vocating * ‘education rather than ex- 
termination." 

The militant journalist accelerated 
his campaign later when he covered 
the Osage Treaty Council at the 
Canville trading post in Kansas, and 
the famous Medicine Lodge Treaty 
Council in 1867. 

Gathered at Medicine Lodge were 
delegates of the Kiowa, Comanche, 
Apache, Cheyenne and Arapaho 
tribes. It was there that Reynolds first 
met the renowned Kiowa chieftain. 
Kicking Bird. 


During an evening of campfire 
palaver, Black Kettle, a Cheyenne 
chieftain, took offense at some of 
Reynolds" remarks and went for the 
newsman with a tomahawk. Kicking 
Bird intervened, subdued the Chey* 
enne, and thus saved Reynolds from 
certain scalping. The writer and the 
Kiowa became fast friends, and after 
the Indian's death in 1875, Reynolds 
adopted the name ‘"Kicking Bird” as 
his literary nom de plume. 

Reynolds continued to hammer 
away at congress for justice to the 
Indian. He advocated a plan based 
on individual land allotment rather 
than the reservation method with 
ownership in severalty. 

As his fame spread, the Ckeiopah 
(Kansas) Advance ^ in 1869, n-mrked 
him thusly; 

“Milton Reynolds is unique. Indi- 
viduality is the only bump on the 
head of this ‘Great Writist/ He is 
the readiest of writers, a perfect writ- 
ing machine. He is a physical marvel 
of endurance . , , point and pungency 
mark his editorials.” 

Later that year, the great friend 
of the Indian drew a new assignment 
which was to cement his convictions 
for life. He was named by Interior 
Secretary O. H. Browning to lead a 
three-man survey team into the In- 
dian Territory to select a suitable 
site for the Pottawatomie reservation. 

Although staunchly opposed to the 
reservation concept, Reynolds vowed 
to do his utmost for the tribe. 

The survey party traveled an esti- 
mated 1,000 miles over the territory 
during the three- month mission. They 
catalogued the climate, soils, water 
courses, coal and timber resources, 
and possible rail routes. 

Although it was a minor watershed 
in the total area, Reynolds took par- 
ticular note of the striking beauty of 
the Illinois River. He called it “the 
most charming and prettiest river on 
the continent, without exception.” 
“The scenery along its banks,” he 
wrote, “is bold and picturesque. Crag- 
gy bluffs, rugged diffs and sloping 
hillsides covered with trees, vines and 
wildflowers of every description, form 
a picture rarely witnessed on south- 
ern and western waters/' 

He later wrote a five-part series in 
the Kansas Journal about the survey 
findings, concluding with the observa- 


tion that, *Tt does not stand to rea- 
son that the thousands of houseless 
and homeless immigrants will forever 
allow these great Indian parks to re- 
main untilled and untouched. The 
home-seekers must have homes . * . 
the land-hungry must fill the broad 
prairies and rich valleys of the In- 
dian Territory.” 

While in Washington to file the 
survey report, Reynolds carefully 
noted in dispatches home that the 
rail fare from Kansas had increased 
to .$27.90. He also predicted that 
territorial settlement would bring a 
new prosperity raising the grower's 
price of com to “50 cents the bushel, 
and swine to $8 the hundredweight.” 

The “Great Writist” flashed a sar- 
donic wit on occasion. Quakei^ had 
at that time been urging President 
Grant to staff tbe Indian agencies 
with members of the sect, a move 
which they contended would ensure 
sober and honest dealings with the 
Redmen. 

Grant had indicated that he fav- 
ored the idea. In dispatches to the 
Kansas papers, Reynolds noted caus- 
tically that, “job-seekers and other 
office parasites here are diligently 
practicing their thees and thous, and 
making large investments in broad- 
brimmed hats and shad-bellied coats.” 

In 1871, Reynolds left the Journal 
and founded the Parsons (Kansas) 
Sun. He continued to editorialize for 
settlement of the territory, and on 
one occasion recognized its opponents 
thusly, “The opposition to territorial 
organization is made up largely of 
two classes— cheap knaves and small 
idiots.” 

continued 


COLBERTS FERRY 
ON THE RED RtVER 

The Butterfiefd Overland Mall crossed the 
Red River here, from Indian Terntory on 
the north barfk of the river to Texas on the 
south bank of the river. Our nation 's first 
transcontinenfai rnail carried by Butterfieid's 
stagecoaches beginning ini 857, 
has been the subject of much romantic 
fiction. Youli remember Ernest Haycox’ 
story STAGE TO LORDSBURG which 
became the ctassic western movie 
STAGECOACH. A novel just as exciting 
couid be drawn from the Fort Smith to 
Coibert's Ferry portion of that same 
Butterfield Trait. 
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nCKING BIRD: 


Reynolds began writing as Kick- 
ing Bird” after the death of his In- 
dian friend in 1875, and was shortly 
thereafter elected be a delegate to the 
Kansas Territorial Legislature. He 
also helped found the Kansas State 
Historical Society that year, and was 
appointed to the board of state regents 
for higher education. 

Kicking Bird sold the Sun in 1879, 
and in the next eight years wrote for 
a number of papers, including the 
Topeka Commonwealth, the Leaven- 
worth Daily Press, and the Kansas 
City Times, 

In 1887, Kicking Bird's long battle 
for the Oklahoma land opening began 
to crescendo toward its historic 
climax. He bought the Gueda Springs 
Herald, repairing to that smalt min- 
eral-water spa for the showdown with 
a lethargic congress. 

It was here that Kicking Bird pro- 
duced one of his most effective pieces 
of writing. He noted the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho reservation's 4,441,600 acres. 
He suggested that each adult Indian 
be given 160 acres to homestead. This 
would leave 3,500,000 acres unsettled 
— enough to accommodate 23,000 
white settlers. 

Kicking Bird further suggested that 
those remaining lands be sold to 
white settlers for $1.25 per acre, the 
proceeds to be used for roads, bridges 
and other public improvements with- 
in the territory. 

The Oklahoma bill was reintroduced 
in 1888 after bogging down in several 
previous attempts. But January 1, 
1889 rolled around without further 
progress on the bill. Kicking Bird 
and others rolled up their sleeves at 
that time and mustered gathering 
support for the measure. 

“On to Oklahoma" became the ral- 
lying cry. Victory was in sight. 

The House passed the Oklahoma 
bill on Febmaiy 1, 1889, The Senate 
passed it one month later, and on 
March 22, President Benjamin Harri- 
son issued the proclamation for the 
opening. The date was to be April 
22, 1889, 

His long battle thus ended. Kicking 
Bird made the run prosaically on a 
train, off-loading at Guthrie where he 


promptly set up his typewriter on a 
foundling newspaper, the Z>aiiy 
HeraU, 

Three months later he moved all 
his equipment from Gueda Springs to 
Edmond where he founded the Ed- 
mond Sun, Its first issue was pro- 
duced on Thursday, July 18, 1889, 
and it has not missed a weekly pub- 
lication since. 

In that first edition. Kicking Bird 
wrote: 

“This is the first issue of the 
Edmond Sun, in the beautiful land. 
It is here to stay, and to help lay 
the foundations of a prosperous city. 
We commence with schools and 
churches, temperance and sobriety, 
enterprise and thrift. God made the 
country, Man makes the towns. This 
city will be what its people will it 
to be.” 

Congress had authorized a univer- 
sity, a land-grant college and a Nor- 
mal school in the new territory. The 
university was sited at Norman, and 
the college at Stillwater. Reynolds 
was highly instrumental in securing 
Edmond as the site for the Normal 
school (now Central State Univer- 
sity). 

He was also a founder and charter 
member of the Oklahoma Press As- 
sociation, and in 1890 was persuaded 
to stand for election to the Terri- 
torial Legislature 

Although only 24 delegate posts 
were authorized, an additional at- 
large post was created especially for 
Kicking Bird in recognition of his 
long years of service to the territory 
prior to its organization. 

The publisher won that post easily, 
but tragically enough, he sickened 
suddenly and died on August 9, 1890, 
before he could assume the post. 

Edmond had no cemetery at that 
time and Reynolds was buried be- 
neath a blackjack tree in a school 
section adjoining the city. His funeral 
sermon included this tribute: 

“There was none who wielded a 
more fertile pen or wrote with more 
effective vigor in the clash of political 
battle. But there was nothing of malice 
in his nature, and when the conflict 
was ended, he was kind and gmerous 
to a fault/’ 

Such a man was Milton “Kicking 
Bird” Reynolds, the Great Writist. 

The late historian, E, B. Howard, 
wrote in 1935: 


“I was one of the pioneers who 
helped dig Re 3 molds’ grave. As we 
deposited his remains, the people 
there felt that because of his charac* 
ter, his humanity, and the great work 
that he had done, this grave would 
in the future be a shrine to the mem- 
ory of a great benefactor.” 

Instead of the grave becoming a 
shrine, however, it remained un- 
marked for several years and almosl 
became lost in the tangle of growing 
underbrush. His daughter, Susan, 
later had the casket removed to Grace- 
lavm Cemetery in 1909, where the 
obscure grave remains today, marked 
only by a small, unobtrusive, ground- 
level headstone. 

His name has only in recent year£ 
been accorded some degree of recog- 
nition, possibly a small beginning to- 
ward that which his lifelong service 
merits. 

The City of Edmond, in 1971, des- 
ignated its splendid new golf complex 
as Kicking Bird Municipal Golf 
Course, 

The Journalism department at Cen- 
tral State University recently estab- 
lished the annual Milton W, Reynolds 
award for the school's most profes- 
sionally advanced journalism scholar. 

Kicking Bird has also been accorded 
permanent recognition in the C.S.U. 
Journalism Hall of Fame. He was its 
first posthumous inductee. 

The Oklahoma Press Association 
has a manuscript on the life ol 
Reynolds, written by former Okla- 
homan Dr. Durward Earl Newsom, 
professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, It is the OPA’s 
plan to publish the manuscript, and 
Dr. Newsom's intention that all the 
profit from the sale of the book above 
cc^t of publication be used to erec* 
a memorial to Milton Re 3 molds, 


THE CAMPUS OF A 
THOUSAND MAGNOLIAS 

SoutheBStern Qkiahoma State University, 
Durant, is realty tocated in a southern 
town, it is a ioveiy campus. If the magnoUa 
count were based on the number of 
blossoms, it woutd have to read 
'"thousands" instead ot *"a thousand . " The 
Butteiiietd Trait Relay Station of the 
Choctaw Indian Fisher Durant was here. 
Plantation arohiteciure of the Old South is 
stilt much in evidence throughout Durants 
residence areas, 
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Fred Sutton. Oklahoma City, Okla 
Dear Fred: 

I have something to write you that will be of 
interest. I have Just returned from Washington, 
where I received a commission from our old 
friend, President Roosevelt, as Collector of 
Internal Revenue at El Paso, and I hope I prove 
to be the right hombre for the place. Anyway, 

I will dp my best. 

This morninp I met our old friend from 
Dodge. Billie Tilghman, and we had a good 
visit. 1 am sending you by him the Wild Bill six 
gun you have wanted so long, the Colts 45 No. 139345. with the dog 
filed off. and engraved ’’Wild Bill" on the handle. This is the gun that I put 
your friend Bonny out of business with at the Pete Maxwell Ranch on 
July 14. 1882. Bill had this gun on when Jack Me Call killed him. and It 
was sent to me a short time later by his sister. Mrs. Lydia M. Barnes of 
Oberlln. Kansas. I hope I am now done carrying guns, for I feel I have 
served my time at that. 

When you go to your ranch In Arizona stop and see me at my new job 
in El Paso. 

Please don't part with this gun and drop me a line upon receipt of it. 

I am, 


Truly your friend. Pat F. Garrett 
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This letter was written to Fred Sutton, tamed law officer and 

author of Harids Up . by Pat Garrett, who killed Billy the Kid. The 

guns pictured here are part of the Sutton-Jenkins collection, now 

owned and exhibited by the Museum of the Great Plains. Lawton. 

1. Jesse James' nickel-plated. single-action Army Colt .45 with 
walnut grips. 

2. Frank James' Remington .41 rim-fire derringer. 

3. Tom (Arkansas Tom or Roy Daugherty) Jones' single-action Colt 
.45. given to him by Bitter-Creek Newcomb. The revolver has 
the brand of Oscar Halsell's HX Bar Ranch, where Bittercreek 
worked as a cowboy, on its staghorn grip. 

4. Wyatt Earp's single-action Bisiey Colt .38. which he commented 
“has seen much service" 

5. Heck Thomas' double-action Colt New Service .44. with sawed-off 
barrel. Engraving on butt reads HECK THOMAS INDIAN TERRITORY. 

6. Deputy U. S. Marshal Frank Cochran's single-action Colt .41 , captured 
from outlaw Sam Davidson (alias "Old Leather Britches ") in Oklahoma 
City in 1894. 

See article on page fwenfy-fwo. 
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